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THE N0RTH-A.ME11ICAN REVIEW. 



Aus meinem Leben — Dichtung und Wahrheit. Von Qa- 
the. From my life — Fiction and Fact, by Omthe. 
III. 12ino. pp. M5, irS, 538. Tubingen, J. G. Cotta, 
1811, 12, 14. 

We confess ourselves a little alarmed, at the title page 
of this work, nor do we certainly know what idea we should 
attach to the "fiction and fact." We should be most loth 
to consider them as indicating, that nothing was to be ex- 
pected but an autobiographical romance, a sort of self- 
written Robinson Crusoe ; at the same time, that the 
■work itself bears throughout the traces of authentick rela- 
tion. We have heard it thus explained by intelligent 
Germans : — Of the early events of life, we can have but an 
indistinct and uncertain remembrance ; nor do we, as Goe- 
the himself says, always know what we have received from 
the constant relation of others, and what we have actually 
xetained in our memories. Any attempt, therefore, to give 
a regular account of these events, and of the first steps, in 
the formation of the character, will involve more or 
less, what is only probable and natural, supplied by the 
reason or fancy, to connect or adorn the actual ; and hence 
the " fiction and fact." Something like this, no doubt, was 
intended by Goethe, and, at the end of his preface, he says, 
" What else is to be remarked upon the half poetical, half 
historical treatment of the subject, will find its opportu- 
nity in the course of the narrative." As this historical 
and poetical treatment cannot easily refer to any mere 
variation of style, it probably is the interpretation of the 
Dichtung and Wahrheit on the title page. Some founda- 
tion must doubtless be allowed to the observation, of th* 
difficulty of drawing a mere historical picture of a course 
of events and their effect upon the character, which passed, 
not only at a season of which memory makes uncertain 
reports, but at which also the consciousness itself is not 
ripe to judge and estimate what happens. It has not, 
however, yet been found therefore necessary to make an 
Vol. IV. No. 11 28 
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arowed allowance for a fictitious mixture, in narrations in- 
tended to be true ; and though no man can read these 
volumes with distrust, no one, we think, but feels their title 
rather equivocal and mysterious. Of the work itself, the 
notice we can take will be chiefly that of extracts. We 
shall only try to add enough to make the narrative intelligi- 
ble, and reserve to ourselves an opportunity of making a 
few remarks at the close. 

"August 28, 1749, at noon, as the clock struck twelve, I 
was born at Frankfort, on the Main. The constellation waa 
fortunate : the sun was in the sign of the virgin, and cul- 
minated for the day : Jupiter and Venus wore a friendly 
aspect, and Mercury not a hostile one : Saturn and Mars 
were indifierent : the moon only, at that time in the full, 
exerted her malign aspect, so much the more as it was at 
the same time also her planetary hour ; she, therefore, 
opposed my birth, which could not take place till this hour 
was passed.* These favourable aspects, upon which the 
astrologers afterwards highly complimented me, were, per- 
haps, the ground of my preservation. Through the un- 
ekilfulness of the midwife, I was brought for dead into the 
world ; and it was only by the most multifarious exertions, 
that I was brought to discover signs of life. This circum- 
stance, much distress as it caused my friends, proved of 
no small advantage to my fellow-citizens. My [maternal] 
grandfather, John Wolfgang Textor, the mayor of the 
city, took this occasion to appoint an Accoucheur, and to 
introduce or revive the instruction in midwifery, much to 
the advantage of many a child unborn." I. page 3 — 4. 

The family of Goethe was of the middle respectable 
class, in the city of Frankfort, and possessed a comfortable 
property, inherited in the maternal line. It was in the 
bouse of his grandmother, that his parents lived, at the 
time of his birth, and some of the first pages are employed 
in describing its antique, and somewhat ominous construc- 
tion, and its effect upon his infant fancy. 

"In the second story was the garden chamber, so called, 
because, under its window, we had tried, by a few plants, to 

* Not being deep in astrology, we have been obliged to content 
ourselves with the literal translation of the German, which we hope 
the reader, if an adept, will excuse, should it be incorrect. 
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supply the want of a garden. Here, as I grew up, was my 
most favourite spot. It inspired not indeed sadness, but 
longing. Over this garden, over the walls and ramparts of 
the city, the prospect extended itself to a beautiful and fer- 
tile plain, which leads to Hsechst. It was here that, in 
summer, I commonly studied my lessons — waited in expec- 
tation of the thunderstorms — and was never tired of gazing 
at the setting sun, directly toward which the window look- 
ed. As I saw, at the same time, the neighbours walking 
in their gardens, tending their flowers, the children playing, 
parties enjoying themselves ; as I heard the bowls roll, and 
the nine pins fall, I early experienced a feeling of solitude, 
and of longing caused by it, which, corresponding with my 
naturally serious foreboding cast of mind, exhibited an in- 
fluence upon me soon, and, in the sequel, more and more 
visible." I, p. 10,' II. 

A series of Roman engravings, and the explanations of 
them by his father, who had travelled in Italy, were the 
first occasion of the development of his taste for the fine 
arts. A sort of puppet-show, with which the d^ildren were 
permitted, on Christmas-eve, to indulge themselves, in their 
good-natured grandmother's apartment, may have excited 
the first spark of dramatick genius, and the ancient and 
venerable aspect of the city, combined with the ruinous 
solemnity of the family dwelling-house, to confirm the turn 
towards antiquities. The description and development of 
their respective influence upon his opening character, is 
extremely ingenious and pleasant, but our limits oblige us 
to pass it over. In like manner, we must omit the account 
of several of the peculiar civil and publick ceremonies of 
the free and imperial city of Frankfort, and their connex- 
ion with the young Goethe's imagination, as well as the 
account of the entire new-modelling of the family-house, 
after the grandmother's death, and the exchange of its 
dusky gravity for the airiness and convenience of a modern 
dwelling. In all of these little things, the reader acquires 
a strong interest, by the charm of the style, and the grati- 
fication felt at discerning their connexion with the unfolding 
of the character, which is the subject of the narrative; and 
is soon as much at home in old Mr. Goethe's chamber of 
modern paintings, as in uncle Thurlow's, or uncle Selby's 
parlour. 
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The great earthquake at Lisbon, in 17.55, had a very 
lively effect upon the future poet- He was then six years 
old. After describing the panick, which spread through 
Europe, and the continual reports of the calamity, which 
he heard in his father's family, he adds, " The lad [him- 
self] who heard all this many times repeated, was not a 
little struck. God, the Creator and Preserver of the hea- 
vens and the earth, represented in the first article of the 
confession, as so wise and gracious, in giving up a prey alike 
the righteous and unrighteous, seemed by no means to have 
approved his fatherly character. The boy's youthful in- 
tellect strove in vain to resist these impressions : the less 
to be wondered at, as sages and authors are not agreed as 
to the solution to be given of these phenomena." I. p. 53. 

This strange turn to atheism, which the child of six 
years old, in the infantine thoughtlessness of his heart, 
seems to have taken, was confirmed by the injury done to 
his father's house by a furious hail-storm, the following 
summer. We are, indeed, a little disposed to recall <' the 
fiction and fact" of the title page, and to ask whether it is 
not probable that the supposed feelings, at that tender and 
innocent period, are rather antedated and maturer specula- 
tions, upon similar events. 

The education of young Goethe and his sister, the only 
two survivors of several children, was undertaken by their 
father, from a distrust of the established schools, and the 
idea of conferring' on them especial advantages, without 
remembering (and it is a fine remark) '* how defective all 
instruction must be, given by those, who do not make a 
business of teaching." His father was highly gratified, 
with the early proofs of genius he discovered in his boy, 
and destined him for the law. " He could hardly wait in 
patience, till I should be placed at an academy [university.] 
He early announced his decision, that I should go to Leip- 
sick and study law t and afterwards visit some other uni- 
versity to take my degree. He was indifferent, as to my 
choice of a second university. Only against Gottingen, he 
had, I know not whence, a prejudice, to my great grievance ; 
for it was precisely upon this University, that I placed 
much confidence and great hope." I. p. 59. 

Of the early development of his poetical talent, and a 
very curious operation of his imagination, the following may 
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serve as a specimen. "We children had a meeting on 
Sundays, where each produced some verses of his own com- 
position. Here something very strange occurred to me, and 
which kept me a long time in anxiety. I of course thought 
my poems, good or bad, in reality the best produced. But 
I soon found, that my competitors, who brought very lame 
things to pass, were in the same predicament, and had 
each the same favourable opinion of their pieces. Nay, 
what was a still more suspicious circumstance, a good boy, 
of whom I was fond, though he was utterly incapable of 
making verses, and got his private tutor to make them for 
him, was not only convinced that these were the very best, 
but by a very singular self-delusion, that he himself had 
actually made them., as he always very strenuously assert- 
ed to me in confidence. Now seeing this palpable delusion 
and deceplion before me, il struck me, one day, whether I 
might not be in the same case ; whether those poems might 
not be really better than mine, and whether I might not, 
with reason, seem as foolishly vain to the other boys, as 
they to me ? This made me a long time very uneasy, for I 
had no criterion of the truth : I even left oflf writing verses : 
till my lightness of heart, consciousness of merit, and finally 
an appointed extempore task, given out by our teachers 
and parents, who amused themselves with our productions, 
and in which I gained universal praise and credit, restored 
my peace." I. p. 62. 

We have already seen the very singular turn of thought, 
which the young Goethe took upon the occasion of the great 
earthquake. But the effect of constant religious instruc- 
tion, and the rational manner in which religion was fami- 
liarily represented to him, by those around him, happily 
counteracted the effect. We imagine few authentick pas- 
sages are to be found more singular than the following, in 
all the compass of biography. "This and similar circum- 
stances, doubtless, had their effect upon the lad, and led 
him to the like opinions. In a word, he formed the resohK 
tion of approaching, in an immediate manner, the great God 
of nature, the Creator and Preserver of heaven and earth, 
the former demonstrations of whose anger had been forgot- 
ten, in the view of the beauty of the world, and the mani- 
fold good imparted to us in it. The way, in %vhich he 
resolved to make this approach, was very singular. The 
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boy had always held fast to the first articles of the confes- 
Bion. The God, who stood in direct connexion with 
nature, regarding and loving it as his handy work, seemed 
to him a God capable also of entering into a closer connex- 
ion, as well with man as all the rest of his works, and who 
would provide for them, even as for the motion of the 
stars, the diurnal and annual seasons, the animal and vege- 
table orders. The lad could not devise a form for this 
being ; he, therefore, sought him in the works of nature, 
and would erect an altar to him, in the good Old Testa- 
ment way. Natural productions should be the image of 
the world, and a flame burning upon these, should signify 
the spirit of man as ascending up in aspirations to his Cre- 
ator. From the collection of natural curiosities already 
made, and such others as he had access to, he selected the 
best specimens : how they should be arranged and disposed 
was the question. The father had a handsome musick 
stand, red varnished, gilt in flowers. In form, it was a 
a four sided pyramid, which had been useful for Quartettos, 
but latterly seldom used. Having gotten possession of this, 
the lad arranged, in gradual succession, one above the 
other, his representatives of nature, till the whole had quite 
an agreeable and sufficiently significant aspect. At the 
rising of the sun, the first act of divine worship was to 
take place on this altar, though the youthful priest was not 
yet quite decided, in what way he should produce a flame, 
which at the same time should have an agreeable smell. 
He at length hit upon a way of combining the two objects, 
by making use of some perfumed pastils,* which, if not 
blazing, yet smouldering, diffused the most agreeable odour. 
While this gentle and gradual burning and mouldering 
seemed even more expressive of the working of the feelings, 
than a positive flame. The sun had been long arisen, but 
the houses of the neighbours obstructed his light. At 
length he appeared over the roofs, the young priest seizes 
a burning glass, and the perfumed pastil, in a Porcelain 
saucer, on the top of the altar, is presently enkindled. All 
succeeded, and the devotion was complete. The altar 

* A small pjrramidical composition of odorous gum, used in rooms 
whei'c pipes are smoked, to disguise the smell of the tobacco. It re- 
sembles, in appearance, a fuse of gun-powder. 
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remained as an ornament of the chamber, which had been 
cleared out for the boy in the new house. Every body 
considered it as a perfectly arranged cabinet of natural 
curiosities, and the lad kept his counsel. He longed to 
repeat his solemnity. Unfortunately, the porcelain saucer 
at the moment of the appearance of the sun was not at 
hand, and the pastil was placed directly upon the top of 
the musick atand. It was kindled, and the devotion was 
so intense, that the priest was not aware of the injury his 
offering was doing, till it was too late to help it. The pas* 
tils burned sadly into the red varnish and gilt flowers, and 
its black ineifable traces remained, as it were the footsteps 
of an evil spirit." I. p. 84—88. 

We must make one remark here, upon the style in which 
the narrative is related, and which, though the aspect of it 
be a little different, in the two languages, does not admit of 
any other course, than a literal translation into ours, viz. 
that Goethe, in the first volume, calls himself the lad, the 
youth, &c. This sounds less strange in German, in which 
it was formerly a universal custom for a schoolmaster to 
address his pupils in the third person singular, and in which, 
even now, the second person singular, the second and third 
plural, are respectively applied, accordingly as the nature 
of the address varies. Something different is another 
idiom, of which a specimen has occurred, of unpleasant 
sound to an English ear. A German child does not say, 
my father, my mother, my brother, &c. but the father, the 
mother, the brother ; this, however, ceases with the earlier 
years. For the rest, there is a philosophical ground for a 
mature man's speaking of his former self, under the third 
person, for his saying not " /did so and so," but "the boy 
did," inasmuch as there is no nloral identity of the per- 
sons : they are not in any pscychological sense the same ; 
and here, perhaps, as in many other cases, the real solution 
of the difficulty of telling, in what resides the identity, is to 
own, that no identity exists. 

In the year 1756, the renowned seven years' war broke 
out, and the description of its indirect influence on the 
young Goethe's character, then seven years old, commences 
the second book. We must pass over this, and over the 
account of a youthful society, of which he was a member, 
and of a tale called " the New Paris," which he producei5 
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in it. It now appears, as it has remained in Goethe's 
memory and imagination ever since ; add is hardly^ there- 
fore, to be considered as a fair specimen of his powers, at 
this very early age. The aversion of his father to all 
poetry that did not rhyme, and of course to Klopstock's 
Messiah, which then appeared, furnished occasion to a 
laughable scene. A friend had lent the mother of Gcethe 
a copy of the Messiah, and she and her children, carefully 
concealing the rhymless bard from the father's knowledge, 
read it privately, with boundless delight. " My mother 
kept the book concealed, and my sister and I getting it as 
often as we could, in our play hours, got into some corner to 
learn by heart the best passages, and particularly those of 
remarkable tenderness or vehemence. Porcia's dreaoi 
{the wife of Pilate] was a great favourite ; and we divided 
between us the wild and desperate dialogue, between Satan 
and Adramaleck, who was cast into the Red sea. The first 
part, as being the more vehement, came to me ; my sister 
undertooil the other, as more palhetick. The alternate, 
horrible, but sonorous curses at length flowed glibly, and 
we seized every occasion to greet each other with these 
infernal salutations. One Saturday winter evening, the 
time at which the father shaved, that he might be dressed 
in season for church on Sunday morning, the barber was pre- 
sent, and in full lather, and we were sitting on a bench, be- 
hind the stove. We began to murmur softly over our 
customary execrations. Adramaleck was to grasp Satan 
with his iron hands. My sister seized me violently, and 
began softly at first, but with rising passion : 

' O save me ! I implore thee, since thou wilt so, 

Monster, implore thee ! dark rejected traitor ! 

Save me : I suffer an eternal death 

Of vengeance ! Once with hot and cruel rage 

I hated thee ; — alas, I cannot now — 

And this itself is agony.' 

" Thus far was tolerable, but with a loud and tramendous 
voice, she cried out the following words : 

' Ah— I am crushed 1' 
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" The honest barber was frightened, and turned the water 
from the shaving basin into the father's bosom. A great 
sensation and strict inquiry ensued, particularly in conside- 
ration of what might have been the disastrous consequen- 
ces, had the process of shaving been actually begun. To 
prevent all suspicion of wantonness, we confessed our Sa- 
tanick parts, and the disasters caused by the rhymeless 
hexameters was new ground for condemning them to yet 
Btricter banishment." I. p. 177-180. 

The year 1759, was memorable for Frankfort, by the forci- 
ble entry of the French army, not only offensive to the citi- 
zens, as an invasion of their privileges, and dangerous to 
them, as exposing them to a siege or bombardment from the 
allies, but irritating in a high degree, inasmuch as Frede- 
rick was very popular among them. An officer of high 
rank was quartered on Gcefhe's father, and much interest- 
ing anecdote is related of him, which, however, we must 
omit. 

The young Goethe had early learned Italian from his 
father, and took advantage of the throng of Frenchmen, with 
which he was now surrounded, to acquire the French. 
The following, is an account of a sufficiently singular work 
for a boy of eleven, or (for the want of dates is very great,) 
it may be twelve years old. " In due order, also, my 
father was desirous that the English should find its place 
among the other languages. Now I will own that it grew 
more and more oppressive to me, to have to find my task, 
now in this grammar, and then in that collection ; now in 
one author, and anon in another ; and to divide my atten- 
tion as mechanically, as the hours of my lessons. I there- 
fore pitched upon the idea of accomplishing all at once, 
and devised the plan of a romance of six or seven brothers 
and sisters, separated from each other in the world, and 
maintaining a correspondence, upon their respective situa- 
tions and feelings. The eldest brother was to give an ac- 
count in good German, of objects and events of all kinds 
upon a journey. The sister, in a mincing style, filled with 
etops and short sentences, was to answer, now him, and now 
her other brothers and sisters, upon domestick relations and 
affairs of the heart. One brother, a student in theology, 
was to write a very stiflf Latrn, with the frequent addition of 
a Greek postscript. The English correspondence was natu- 

Vol. IV. No. 11. 29 
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rally to be assigned to another, established as a clerk in 
a Hamburg counting-house, while a fourth, in a similar situa- 
tion, in Marseilles, was to be entrusted with the French. 
The Italian was allotted to a fifth, a musician just fledged in 
the world ; and the youngest, a sort of self-conceited chatter- 
box, being anticipated in all the other languages, was obliged 
to take up with German Jewish, and put the others at their 
wits-end, by his calamitous hierogljphicks. To give a con- 
sistence to this curious fabt-ick, I studied out the geographi- 
cal peculiarities of the different countries, where my he- 
roes were placed, and devised every thing to qualify this 
dry locality, which was appropriate to the character of the 
persons, and the business on which they were employed. 
Thus my exercises increased in size, my father was more 
and more pleased, and I sooner learned the limits of my 
own stock and promptness." I. p. 286-88. 

The addition of the German Hebrew, the villanous jar- 
gon of the Jews in Germany and the north of Europe, 
seems to have been made in the pure wantonness of youth- 
ful invention, though doubtless suggested by the cumbrous 
abundance of this nation in Frankfort. Young Goethe soon 
found, that to write modern Hebrew, he must learn ancient, 
and thus to carry out a boyish jest, he found himself engaged 
in the study of another, and a difiicult language. An instruc- 
tor for the Hebrew, Doctor Albrecht, the aged rec(or of the 
Gymnasium, was engaged, and the work seriously begun. 
Our readers, perhaps, did not expect to be treated with a 
dissertation on the Hebrew points, from the author of the 
Sorrows of Werther. " I found an alphabet," says he, " cor- 
responding snflSciently with the Greek, and I already knew 
the names of most of the letters. All this, therefore, I 
mastered soon, and thought I should come presently to the 
reading. I was already aware that this was from right to 
left. But all at once, I was encountered by a new host of 
little signs and letters, an army of all manner of little points 
and lines, the alleged representatives of vowels ; a matter 
of the more astonishment to me, as the great alphabet visi- 
bly contained some vowels, and the others appeared with 
equal certainty, only disguised under different names. I 
was also taught, that the Jewish nation actually, during its 
national existence, contented itself with these latter vowels, 
and knew no other mode of reading or writing. Now my 
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heart was'fixed upon the ancient commodious way ; but my 
old master pronounced somewhat severely, that the gram- 
mar, as once received, must be followed ; that to read with- 
out these points and marks, was a very hard thing, only to 
be achieved by the most learned men. I was, therefore, 
obliged to submit to the learning of these little marks, 
though the business grew constantly more and more intri- 
cate. At one time, some of the great original letters must 
lose their power, that their pigmy followers, forsooth, need 
not have been placed in vain. Again, they are to be only 
a light breathing, anon a guttural, more or less harsh, and 
in a third only a fulcrum or prop. Finally, when one flat- 
tered himself that he had mastered them all, some, both of 
the great and little personages, would be made quiescent, 
till in the end, much was left to the eyes, and little for the 
lips." I. p. 294-95. 

The reader will anticipate the result, that when to all 
these difficulties, were added those of the vulgar jargon, 
which was the original object, the young Goethe was soon 
disgusted. The lessons with his Hebrew maister, passed 
off into an occasion of a pretty latitudinarian exegesis, on 
the part of the pupil. The whole account ends with a long 
and most remarkable abstract of the early history of the 
Jews, and the foundation of the Jewish religion, which, 
however interesting as a specimen of the mode of think- 
ing on these points prevalent among enlightened laymen in 
Germany, must be omitted here. The result of all, was 
an epick poem on the character and history of Joseph, 
which, when nicely copied, with the earlier productions of 
the precocious bard, inlo a neat quarto MS. was received 
by the father with great complacence, who encouraged his 
diligent and hopeful son, to present him such a volume 
every year. 

And now regularly commences the high fool's holiday of 
life. We will not defraud the gentle reader of one word 
of the young Goethe's first experiences in this blessed sea- 
son. Always ready with his pen for prose or poetry, he 
had accommodated his companions, with some occasional 
productions, at their request ; and particularly had allowed 
himself to join in practising upon the credulity of a young 
man, not personally known to him, in writing to him a por 
eticai epistle, as if from an enamoured fair, protesting her 
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passion. Afterwards, by the intervention of their com- 
mon friends, Goethe furnished the young man with an ap- 
propriate answer to this supposed epistle ; which the lover 
found so apt and appropriate, as soon to grow convinced, 
by a remarkable self-delusion already noticed, that he had 
written it himself. Upon the score of having rendered 
these services to the lover, Goethe was pressed to attend a 
meeting of a sort of combination of their common friends, at 
whose request he had done it. " We came rather late to- 
gether ; the supper was very frugal, the wine decent ; as 
to the conversation, it seemed to have no other object than 
to quiz, the not very lively, young gentleman ; who, after 
repeatedly reading my epistle, seemed almost convinced that 
he had written it himself. My natural goodness of disposi- 
tion allowed pie to take but little pleasure in this wicked 
fraud ; and I soon grew tired of harping on the same string. 
I should have infallibly passed a tedious evening, had not 
an unexpected appearance filled me with new life. At our 
arrival, we found the table neatly laid, and wine in plenty 
upon it. We were alone and without waiters. Finally, 
however, the wine failed, and some one called to the maid. 
Instead of the maid, a girl entered of uncommon, and, con- 
sidering the place where she was, of incredible beauty. 
* What will you have,' said she, bidding good evening 
with a smile, ' the maid is sick and a-bed, can 1 do any thing 
for you ?' — ' The wine is out,' said one, ' if you could bring 
us a couple of bottles, it would be just the thing.' — ' Do, 
Peggy,' said another, ' 'tis but a step,' — * ^Vyith all my heart,* 
said she, — took a couple of empty bottles from the table, 
and hastened away. Her form behind, was still finer 
than in front ; her hat sat so neatly on her little head, 
and her slender neck was placed with such charming sym- 
metry, upon her shoulders. Every thing seemed choice 
about her, and one was able the more calmly to follow her 
form, as the attention was no longer attracted and engrossed 
by the still faithful eye, and the lovely mouth. I protested 
to the company that they ought not to send her out alone, 
in the night ; but they only laughed at me, and I was soon 
relieved by her re-appearance, for the wine shop was but 
across the street. — ' Now take a seat with us, yourself,' 
said one ; this she did, but alas ! not near me. She drank a 
glass of wine to our health, and soon retired, advising us 
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not to stay very long, and above all, not to be loud, for 
that the mother wanted to go to bed. It was not her mo- 
ther, but that of our host. The form of this girl followed 
me wherever I went : it was the first permanent impression, 
that had been made upon me by a female creature. As I 
neither had, nor could make a pretence to see her at home, 
I soon sought her at church, and found out her place. The 
comfortably long Protestant service allowed me full time 
to gaze upon her. In going out, I did not dare to speak 
to her, still less to accompany her, and I was happy enough 
to catch her eye, and a nod, in return for my reverence. 
But I was not long to be without an opportunity of seeing 
her. The young man, whose poetical secretary I had be- 
come, was made to believe that the letter I had written in 
his name, to the young lady, whom he supposed had writ- 
ten to him, had been actually delivered to her, and his ex- 
pectation stretched to the highest pitch, that he should 
Boon have an answer. This too, I must prepare, and they 
besought me to command all my wit and skill, upon the oc- 
casion. In the hope of soon seeing my fair one again, I 
sat earnestly to work, and thought over every thing with 
which I should be delighted, if Peggy wrote it to me. I 
thought I succeeded so far in writing every thing suggested 
by her form, her mien, her manner, her character, that I 
could not suppress the wish, that it might be real, and I 
lost myself in ecstasies at the thought, that something simi- 
lar from her might be addressed to me. I thus imposed 
upon myself, while I thought I was imposing upon the 
young man ; and much pleasure and pain was reserved for 
me, from this source. After repeated inquiries, if I were 
ready, I promised to make my appearance, and was punc^ 
tual to the hour. One only of the set was there, Peggy 
sat spinning at the window, the mother was going in and 
out. The young man asked me to read it (o him, and I 
did it ; not without emotion, as I cast a look from my pa- 
per, at the pretty girl by the window ; and thinking I dis- 
covered a little agitation in her air, a slight blush on her 
cheeks, I delivered with so much more vivacity, the senti- 
ments which, as I have said, I would gladly have heard 
from her. Her cousin, who often interrupted me with his 
applauses, begged me, at the end, to make a few altera- 
tions. They were things, to be sure, which applied better 
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to Peggj than to the lady in question, who was of good 
family, rich, known and respected in the city. After tfie 
young man had proposed the corrections, and produced 
pen and ink to mai^e them with, he left the room, upon 
some call abroad. I sat down to the table, with a great 
slate before me, and tried to make the alterations. I tried 
a long time, wrote and rubbed out again, and at last cried 
out impatiently, * it will not go.' * So much the better,' said 
the dear girl, with a firm tone, ' I would not have it go. 
You ought not to have any thing to do with such a busi- 
ness.' She left her wheel, came to the table, and with 
great propriely and good humour, read me quite a lecture. 
' You think the thing is a harmless joke ; it is a joke, but 
not a harmless one. I have known many instances, in 
which our young friends have gotten into great trouble by 
these mischievous tricks.' ' What shall I do,' cried I, * the 
letter is written, and they depend upon me to alter it ?' — 
' Trust me,' said she, ' and do not alter it. Nay, take it back 
altogether, and go and try, by means of your friends, to 
get clear of the whole business. I will add a word also to 
them. For only see, a poor girl like me, dependent upon 
these relations, (who to be sure without doing any thing 
really bad, are always venturing upon one wild trick or 
another for the sake of sport or gain) I refused them to 
copy the first letter, and they were obliged to transcribe it 
themselves, as they will this, if nothing better is to be done. 
And you, a young man of a good family, rich and indepen- 
dent, why should you let yourself be made a fool of in an 
affair, which can produce no good for you, and may much 
bad.' It was fortunate for me that she spoke so much at 
once, for she usually mixed but little in the conversation. 
My prepossession increased incredibly. I was not master 
of myself. I answered, ' I am not so independent as you 
think me ; and what does it serve me to be rich, since I 
have not the most precious thing which I could wish.* — 
She had drawn my poetical epistle to her, and read it half 
aloud, in the sweetest manner. * That is pretty,' said she, 
stopping at a little naivele : ' pity it was not destined to a bet- 
ter purpose.' — ' That indeed,' I cried, ' I wish with allmy 
heart ; how happy he must be, who receives from her, 
whom he loves without bounds, such an assurance of her 
favour as this.'-— * That indeed,' said she, ' supposes mucji 
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— but many things are possible.' — ' For instance,' continu- 
ed I, 'if any one, who knew you, prized, honoured, adored 
you, were to lay a leaf, like that, before you, and pressed 
it upon you with all earnestness, with all heartiness and 
honesty, what would you do ?' — I pushed the leaf toward 
her, which she had already previously returned to me. 
She smiled, thought a moment, took the pen and signed it. 
I was wild with delight, sprung up, and would have em- 
braced her. ' Nay, not kiss,' said she, ' (hat's so vulgar ; 
but love, if we can.' I took the leaf and put it in my bo- 
som. ' Nobody shall have it,' said I — * the thing is settled — 
you have saved me.' ' And now,' said she, ' complete the 
salvation, go, before the others come and put you in trou- 
ble and embarrassment.' I could not have torn myself from 
her, but she begged me so kindly, and pressed my right 
hand so affectionately between both of her's, I was not far 
from tears. 1 thought her eyes were moist, I pressed my lips 
to her hand, and hastened away. Never have I expe- 
rienced such a tumult." — I. p. 394-404. 

For two or three days, he saw nolhing of his companions. 
At last he met them upon a walk, and after a little good hu- 
moured reproach for his desertion, they told him they had hit 
upon a much better way, in which he might employ his ta- 
lent to their common pleasure, than in playing the old decep- 
tions ; and they proposed to him to write an epicedium and 
an epithalamium, upon a funeral and a marriage, that were 
about to take place, and for which (hey would be richly 
paid. Glad to be released so lightly from the first affftir, 
Goethe willingly consented, especially when it was added, 
" you have time (ill to-morrow evening, and (he fee will not 
only pay our score now, but furnish us a merry evening 
to-morrow. So come (o us, we will have it at home, for 
Peggy ought to enjoy it (oo ; she first made the suggestion". 
My joy was indescribable. On my way home, I complet- 
ed my elegy, wrote it out before I went to bed, and the 
next morning copied it nicely off. The day seemed to 
me, as if it would never have an end, and it was scarce 
dusk, wh«n I found myself in (he small confined house, by 
the side of my dearest Peggy." The young persons of 
this society, who were of the middling or lower class, and 
lived by their dexterity and wits, now began each to ren- 
der an account of his resources, means, and prospects. 
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" The turn came to me, I was called upon for an account 
of my mode of life and prospects, and while I was collect- 
ing my thoughts, Pylades [a comrade, to whom this name 
is assigned] said, ' one thing onlj, I insist upon, that you 
need not make too short work with us, that is, that you 
shall leave out of consideration the external advantages of 
your condition. So give us a story of what you would 
do if, at this moment, you were thrown upon the world as 
you are. Peggy, who had kept on spinning till this mo- 
ment, came and placed herself, as usual, at the end of the 
table. We had already drank several bottles, and I be- 
gan my imaginary biography in great glee. First then, said 
I, allow me to calculate upon retaining the custom, which 
you have gained me ; for if you were to appropriate to me 
all the products of my occasional pieces, instead of mak- 
ing away with them in this manner, it would amount to not a 
little. Excuse me also if I interfere in your trades : and I 
then related to them what I bad observed in their pursuits, 
and of what I was myself at any rate capable. They had 
each estimated what they could earn in money, and I beg- 
ged them to help me in making out my account also. Peg- 
gy had hitherto listened with great attention, and in a posi- 
tion which was Very becoming, whether she spoke or listened. 
She held, with both hands, her folded arms, and rested upon 
the edge of the table. She could sit so, a long time, with- 
out moving any thing but the head, which was never done, 
without a meaning, and motive. She had often put in a 
word, upon this or that, to help us out in our plans, when 
we were at a loss ; and then again was still and quiet, as 
usual. I did not lose sight of her, and that I did not form 
and express my plan, without reference to her, will be ea- 
sily imagined. My passion for her gave what I said an air 
of possibility and truth, till I deceived myself for the mo- 
ment, thought myself, at the time, as insulated and help- 
less as my account pretended, but most happy, withal, 
in the prospect of possessing her as the partner of my for- 
tune. Pylades had brought his confession up to marriage, 
and it was the question, with the rest of us, whether we 
carried our plans so far. ' Upon this point,' said I, 'I am 
quite clear. I hold a wife to be indispensable to each of us, 
to take care and partake of that at home, which we gain 
abroad, by such notable means. I then drew the picture 
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of a spouse, such as I wished, and it would have been a 
wonder, indeed, if it had not been Peggy's image- The 
epicedium was expended, and the products of the epi- 
thalamium were now to be enjoyed. I got over all my 
anxiety and care, and as there were many of the family 
acquaintance, whom I was in the habit of visiting, I was 
able, without difficulty, to conceal the real place, where I 
spent my evenings to see and be near the dear girl who had 
become a necessary condition of my being. She, too, had 
accustomed herself, in like manner, to me, and we met 
almost every day, as if it could not but be so. Pylades 
also had brought his fair to the house, and these two passed 
many au evening with us. Considering themselves as be- 
trothed to each other, however distant their prospects, they 
did not suppress their mutual tenderness. But Peggy's 
conduct to me was calculated only to keep me at a distance. 
She gave her hand to no one, accordingly not to me ; no 
one touched her. Only she would often seat herself by 
me, particularly, when I wrote, or read aloud ; and then 
she would put her arm familiarly upon my shoulder, and 
look over : did I attempt however a similar freedom, she 
immediately withdrew, and did not come soon again. This 
position however she repeated often, which, though like all 
her gestures and movements, very uniform, was still ever 
alike becoming, beautiful, and charming. I never saw her 
carry this mark of confidence further with any one." 
I. p. 408 — 416. 

But we must break our promise of not defrauding the 
gentle reader of any portion of these experiences. Much 
more follows, in the same strain, which we must omit. Nor 
will we, by any abstract, do injustice to the full and busy 
eloquence, with which, in the same chapter, the coronation 
of Joseph 11 is described. Tumultuous and confused as 
the scene must be, pomp on pomp, pageant after pageant, 
and all (he gorgeous show of the holy Roman empire gath- 
ered within the walls of one city, yet with a distinct and 
glowing pencil it is all set before us, and we seem to wit- 
ness the gallant spectacles, as they succeed one another on 
the stage. One anecdote we cannot forbear. " On the 
21st of March, fhe Elector of Mentz made his formal entry. 
Now commenced the cannonade, with which we were deaf- 
ened. This was an important occasion, in the ceremonial 
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succession. Hitherto, all those whose entry we had wit- 
nessed, however high, were yet secondary. But here wM 
a sovereign, an independent prince, the first after the empe- 
rour, introduced and attended, with a suite worthy of his 
rank. Of the {ramp of this entry, I might relate much, but 
shall revert to it, upon a future occasion, which the reader 
will not easily guess.* The same day, came Lavater, on 
his way homeward from Berlin, and in passing through 
Frankfort, he witnessed the show. Although worldly forms 
like this, had not the smallest value for him, still this pro- 
cession, with all its pomp and accompaniment, seems to have 
made a distinct impression upon his busy lively imagination. 
For several years after, as this great but singular man show- 
ed me a poetical paraphrase, I think, of the Revelation of 
St. John, I found the entrance of Antichrist, step for step, 
form for form, circumstance for circumstance, copied from 
the entrance of the Elector of Mentz into Frankfort, even 
to the tassels on the heads of the cream coloured horses." 
p. 439, 440. 

Nothing can exceed the vivacity of the description of the 
Coronation, though inferiour to a separate piece, in which 
Goethe has, in like manner, caught and sketched the flitting 
forms of the Roman Carnival ; a piece, that, for the skill 
with which the simultaneous parts of so various and throng- 
ing a scene, though necessarily described in succession, are 
yet apparently offered to the reader's imagination, as to the 
spectator's eye, at once, and still without being confounded 
with each other, is really without a parallel. As to the 
coronation of Joseph II, pompous as the show was, one 
sees, even from the incidental allusions to that of the hus- 
band of Maria Theresa, how much more gallant and enthu- 
siastick that must have been : and the reader sympathizes 
with the fervid interest which burst in acclamations from 
the multitude, as the empress, to hail her imperial spouse, 
waved her handkerchief from the balcony, while he passed 
before her, and saluted him with a vivat, that was echoed 
from throng to throng, throughout the people. The pomp 
of the present coronation day, closed with the illuminations 
of the evening. " I was to celebrate this brilliant evening, 

* Nothing further is said of this entry, in the course of the three 
present yoiumes. 
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much to my content, for I had agreed with Peggy, Pylades, 
and (he rest, to meet them at an appointed hour. The 
city was already lighted in every part, as 1 met my beloved. 
I gave Peggy my arm, we marched from quarter to quarter, 
and were very happy together. The cousins of Peggy, at 
first were with us, but lost us in the crowd. — The rest of 
us walked in pairs (he evening, up and down, and I, by the 
side of Peggy ; and surrounded by the trees, hung with 
lamps like day, felt myself actually in those happy elysi?p 
fields, where one breaks the crystal vases sparkling with 
wine, from the trees, and shakes down the fruits, whii;h 
change at pleasure into a banquet. This want we began 
to feel, and led by Pylades, we entered a very neat refec- 
tory : and finding no other guests there, for all were in the 
streets, we were so much the better pleased to stay, and 
passed the greater part of the night most cheerfully and 
happily in the consciousness of friendship, love, and passion. 
As I had waited upon Peggy to her door, she kissed me on 
the forehead. It was the first and last time ; for I never 
saw her again." I. p. 494-99. 

Some of the members of the society mentioned above, 
alike unknown to Goethe, and several others, were engag- 
ed in forgeries and frauds, of no venial nature, the 
magistracy took up the matter, Gcethe, as the grandson 
of the Mayor, was exposed \o particular reprehension, 
though his innocence of any thing more than thoughtless- 
ness and boyish mischievousness was evinced ; and Peg- 
gy, after demeaning herself, with great decorum, upon 
her examination, was permitted, at her request, to leave 
the city. The youthful lover was long in the horroyrs 
of despairing affection, unknowing the condition of lis 
beloved, and unsuccessful in his efforts to learn it. He is 
soon, however, happily cured at once of his despair and love, 
by being informed that Peggy, on her examination, had 
protested that her feelings and deportment to him, had al- 
ways been those of an elder sister to a younger brother, and 
that she had ever regarded him and counselled him as a 
child. This touched our magnanimous hero's pride ; he 
soon took to eating and drinking, those vulgar habits of com- 
mon men, left off the practice of weeping all night, an indif- 
ferent substitute for sleeping, and was himself again. The 
time for his resorting to a University approached. His 
education, though irregular, had, by his father's constant 
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and personal diligence, his own facilitj, and the intercourse 
he had enjoyed with ingenious men, led him over an extent 
of ground to which only a genius like his could be trusted, 
and at the age of seventeen, he departed for the University 
at Ijeipsic, to study law. To study law ostensibly, and 
in his father's intention, but according to a dutiful and secret 
resolution of his own, to devote himself to the languages, to 
antiquities, to philosophy, and the allied departments. It 
was his wish to have gone to Ealtingen, where Michaelis 
and Heyne possessed his entire confidence, but bis father 
would not permit it. 

Upon arrival at Leipsic, he presented his letters of in- 
troduction, the principal of which was to Bsehme, a profes- 
sor of law, and a bigoted enemy of the sciences, to which 
Goethe had determined to devote himself. He was suffi- 
ciently scandalized at the young student's avowal of an 
intention to pursue a course contrary to his father's wish, 
and entirely opposed to his own tastes and prejudices. A 
severe lecture was the answer with which he repaid the 
young stranger's confidence. He however represented the 
case with so much authority and force, and his wife, after- 
wards, with so much persuasion and kindness, that Goethe 
was persuaded to give up his undutiful plan. He was to 
attend the lectures on philosophy, law, history, and the 
institutes, though he still insisted upon hearing Gellert's 
literary history, and frequenting his exercises in the prac- 
tice of German composition. " I attended my colleges,* at 
first, with diligence and fidelity ; but could get no light 
from the philosophy. It seemed to me very strange, in 
the logick, that I must so separate, disunite, and disjoint 
the various operations of the mind, which I had employed 
with the greatest ease, from my youth up, in order to get 
an insight into their right use. Of things in general, of God, 
of the world, I thought I knew about as much as my mas- 
ter, and the business seemed to me to stick sadly, in more 
than one spot. But all went on pretty well, till about 
Shrove Tuesday, when, at a pastry cook-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Professor Winkler, and precisely at the 

* Colleginm is the word, by which a lecture or course of lectures is 
designated, in the German Universities. " JMichaelis critical college 
upon the three most impertapt psalms," is the title of a well knoiro 
exegetical work. 
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hour his college began, such noble pies came smoking from 
the pan, that we were tardy at the lecture ; and our notes 
grew thinner and thinner, till by spring time they melted 
quite away, with the snow, and disappeared. It was not 
much better with my law colleges, for I already knew just 
about as much as our teacher thought proper to trust us 
with. The obstinate diligence with which I began to take 
my notes, was soon wearied, for I found it tedious to write 
off that again, which I had already, with my father, either 
as question or answer, learnt by heart." II. p. 79. 

To this growing discontent with his studies, was added 
the ridicule to which he was exposed for his dress, of which 
he had brought from home a large stock, manufactured by 
a house tailor, who, according (o one of his father's eco- 
nomical plans, was at the same time house servant. Being 
made up by such skilful hands, according to the father's 
antique models and taste, his coats cut but an indifferent 
figure, in the fashionable circles of Leipsic. Add to this 
his figurative provincial dialect, which wounded the ears of 
the purists, and we have sources enough of uneasiness for 
one so predisposed, in the praiseworthy practice of self- 
tormenting, as our hero. His mind was moreover distract- 
ed by the conflict of opinion and taste, which he discovered 
in the masters of the pnblick sentiment. " This uncer- 
tainty of taste and judgment rendered me daily more and 
more uneasy, till I grew desperate. I had brought with 
me the best of my youthful productions, partly as I thought 
to get some credit by them, partly the better to ascertain 
my progress. But I found myself in the painful conditiout 
in which a man is placed, who is obliged, by a total change 
of feeling, to forswear what he has hitherto approved and 
loved. After some time, and many a struggle, I formed 
such a contemptible opinion of all my labours, as well those 
completed as begun, that I threw them one day altogelher, 
poetry, and prose, plans, sketches, and drafts, into the 
kitchen fire ; and by the smoke, with which they filled the 
house, threw our good old landlady into no small conster- 
nation," II. p. 101, 102. 

Upon this, follows a very interesting sketch of the state 
of German literature, at that time, with remarks and criti- 
cisms on the leading literary characters of the day, and the 
manner in which bis mind was affected by these produc- 
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lions. Our limits do not admit an adequate sketch of this 
Instructive part of the book. Among the anecdotes, that 
occur here, is the following of Gottsched, nho fills so pro- 
niinent a place in the German literary history of that pe- 
riod. " I cannot omit our visit to Gottsched. He lodged 
very respectably, on the first floor of the golden bearj 
where the elder Breitko[if, in acknowledgment of ihe profit, 
which as bookseller he had derived from the writings and 
translations of Gottsched, had given him a dwelling for life. 
We were announced. The servant led us into a large 
room, and said his master would come immediately. 
Whether we mistook some gesture made by the servant, 
or how it was, I cannot say, but we thought he motioned 
us into the adjoining room. We entered, and at a curious 
juncture, for, in the same moment, entered Gottsched, a 
tall, broad, gigantick man, in a study-gown of green damask, 
lined with red tafieta, his monstrous head bald, and without 
a covering. This was soon provided for : the servant 
sprang forward, with an enormous flowing wig, of which the 
curls fell to the elbows, and reached, with terrified gesture, 
the capital ornament to his master. Gottsched, without 
appearing in the least discomposed, took the wig with hiss 
left hand, from the servant, swung it, with great dexterity, 
upon his head, bestowing, at the same time with his right, 
such a box on tlie ear, upon the poor fellow, that he stag- 
gered out of the room, as they do in the comedies on the 
stage, while the venerable patriarch, with perfect gravity 
pressed us to sit, and supported a long conversation with 
great propriety." II. p. 129, 130. 

The remarks commencing p. 144, upon the subject of 
the state and progress of theology, at that period are very 
important. The state of feeling they discover evinces 
the operation of a good heart on a good education. The 
reader will not finish these volumes, without exclaiming si 
sic omnia. The commencement of a national literary 
spirit in Germany, after the seven, years' war, and excited 
by the animating theme, though unfortunately wanting the 
fostering patronage of Frederick the Great, forms another 
topick in this chapter, and one sees how deeply all these 
great signs of the times were impressed on the mind of 
Goethe. Besides this, we are made acquainted with some 
more personal concerns ; a new passion, soon terminated 
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by his importunate and affected jealousy of the belored, 
who was wearied into affording a foundation for complaints, 
which were made at first without any, and the relief which 
he sought, from the wounds he suffered in his pride and 
feelings, by writing a play upon the subject. It was called 
the "Lover's Humours," and is the earliest dramatick 
production of Goethe extant. Upon occasion of the reli- 
gious advice, received by him from Gellert, and the inquiry 
made whether he was regular in his approach to the com- 
munion-table, the following remarks occur upon the subject 
of the sacraments of the protestant church, which, as they 
have excited much attention, and been replied to in a for- 
mal work in Germany, we lay before our readers. " In 
moral and religious, as well as in physical and civil con- 
cerns, men do not willingly act, as one may say, extem- 
pore ; they require a succession resulting in a habit. They 
do not like to regard that, which they are bid to cherish 
or to perform, as single, disjointed. To repeat a thing 
willingly, they must not have become disused to it. If the 
protestant worship be discovered, upon the whole, to want 
fullness, the defect, when we come to particulars, will be 
found to lie in the want of sacraments. The Protestant 
has too few, has but one, in which he takes an active part, 
the supper : for he is only a witness, when baptism is ad- 
ministered to others, and ii not, of course, himself improved 
by it. The sacraments are the sublime of religion, the 
sensible symbol of an extraordinary divine favour and 
grace. In the supper^ earthly lips are to taste an incorpo- 
rate divine being, and under the form of an earthly nourish- 
ment, imbibe an heavenly one. This is the spirit of this 
sacrament, in all christian churches, however they may 
differ, in the degree to which they admit a mysterious 
statement of it, or in the extent, to which they accommodate 
it to reason. It is ever, and with all, a great and holy ac- 
tion, which, by its reality, offers itself as a substitute for 
that, possible or impossible, which the soul is alike unable 
to reach or dispense with. But such a sacrament ought not 
to stand alone. No christian can partake it, with the true 
joy for which it was given, if the symbolical sacramental 
feeling be not nourished in him. He must be accustomed 
to regard the inward religion of the heart and the outward 
religion of the church as one, as the great universal sacra- 
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ment, which is divided into so many subordinate ones, im- 
parting to them all its own sanctity, incorruptibility, eter- 
nity. — A youthful pair give each other the hand, not for a 
passing salutation, or the dance, but the priest pronounces 
his blessing over them, and the bond is indissoluble. No 
long time, and these two bring to the threshold of the altar 
an image of themselves, it is purified with holy water, and in- 
corporated so intimately with the church, that nothing but 
the most enormous declension can forfeit it this privilege. 
Earthly things are learned by the child, in the practice of 
life, and heavenly must be taught him. Does it appear, on 
examination, that this has been thoroughly done, it is hence- 
forth received into the bosom of the church, as an actual 
member, a real and voluntary confessor. Nor is this done 
without external tokens of the important action. Now is 
he a decisive christian, now he knows the advantages, now 
too the duties of this vocation. Mean time, as man, much 
that is remarkable has been occurring to him; by precept 
and penalty, he has learned the critical state of his soul ; 
while henceforth, as Christian, he is taught the native skill 
of precept and transgression, but the penalty is not de- 
nounced. Here, now in the distraction, into which he is 
ready to fall, through the conflict of the natural impulses 
and religious dictates, an admirable resort is afforded, in 
confiding his actions or his neglect, his transgressions or his 
doubts, to some fit person thereto ordained, who shall calm, 
admonish, or strengthen ; or, by punishments, also symbo- 
lical discipline, and finally render him blessed, by fully 
wiping out his guilt, and presenting him pure and unchang- 
ed, the tablets of his humanity again. Thus prepared, pu- 
rified, and collected, by many sacramental actions, dividing 
themselves each, as more particularly regarded, into other 
subordinate sacraments, he kneels to receive the host : and 
that the mystery of this act may be still more elevated, he 
sees the cup only at a distance, and is taught that this is no 
common meat and drink to satisfy, but a heavenly food, 
which makes a thirst for heavenly drink. — ^But it stops not 
here, for the youth or man. Though in human relations, 
Ave assume to act for ourselves, yet, even here, knowledge, 
reason, character are not always adequate for us ; and in 
heavenly relations we learn out. The superiour feeling in 
us, which of itself often seems ill at home in our bosoms, is 
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so often in conflict with external circumstances, that our 
own resources are inadequaie for our counsel, comfort, and 
aid. For (his too the standing remedy is provided, and a 
pious discerning man ordained to watch over us for our 
lives, to lead bacii the wandering, and sustain the dis- 
tressed. And that, which has thus been tried through the 
course of life, is to exert, with tenfold vigour, its salutary 
power at the gates of death. Afier a familiarity and inti- 
macy of habit, from his youth upward, the sinking man 
partakes with fervour the symbolical significant assurances, 
and then, where every earthly guarantee fails him, a hea- 
venly one interposes and promises him a blessed eternity. 
He feels a clear assurance, that neither hostile element or 
evil spirit can prevent him from investing himself in a glo- 
rified body, to partake, in immediate relation to the Deity, 
the infinite blessedness that emanates from him. Finally, 
that the whole man may be sanctified, his feet are anointed 
and blest. They are to acquire, even in the possibility of 
recovery, a reluctance to tread this earthly, hard, impene- 
trable soil. A wondrous swiftness is to be communicated 
to them to mount above this sphere to which they have 
hitherto been drawn. And thus, by a bright series of 
equally holy actions, whose beauty we have but just touch- 
ed, the cradle and the grave, how near or distant soever 
they may be, are brought into contact and union. But 
those spiritual wonders spring, not like fruits, from the 
natural soil ; there they can neither be sown, planted, nor 
reared. They must be prayed over from another region ; 
and this is not to be done at all times, or by every body. 
Here, then, we receive the perfection of these symbols from 
ancient pious tradition. We hear that a man favoured 
from on high above others, may become blessed and holy. 
But that this may appear no mere natural gift, this great 
and responsible grace must be transferred from one author- 
ized person to another, and the greatest good man can de- 
sire, at the same time that he cannot acquire it of himself, 
is preserved and perpetuated on earth, in a spiritual suc- 
cession. The consecration of the priesthood unites all 
that is necessary to the efficacy of those holy acts by 
irhich the multitude is profited, without a necessity of tak- 
ing any more active part, than that of faith and implicit 
credence. And in this manner, in the order of his prede- 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 31 
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cessors and followers, in the circle of the fellow-anointed, 
the representative of the Supreme, appears the priest, the 
man exalted, as it is not him, but his office we reverence, 
not his instance to which we kneel, but the blessing which 
he imparts, which descends the holier, the more immediately 
from heaven, as it is not to be weakened by the sinfulness 
or wickedness of the instrument, through which it comes 
down. How is this genuine spiritual union split up, by 
Protestantism, which declares a part of the above mention- 
ted sacraments to be apocryphal, and a few only canonical ; 
and how can we be prepared by those which it pronounces 
to be indifferent, for those which it allows to be high and 
Boly?" II. p. 179— 188. 

We know not how this may please the reader, supposing 
he understand it all, for we do not profess to comprehend it 
ourselves ; but for our own parts, we hold the poets to be 
but poor theologians ; and we are not much more offended 
by the decisive attacks of professed infidels, than by such 
treacherous theorising of those who really care nothing about 
Protestantism or Catholicism, and make a show of fanciful 
comparisons of them, for the mere purposes of taste or wit. 
The reader may find in the course of this volume, a de- 
tailed statement of Gcethe's conception, at a little later 
period, of the person of God, which, though it may pass for 
tolerable Platonism of the heathen school, we confess is 
very little to our taste. While for a practical view of the 
sanctity and purity of the poet's conceptions of the divine 
character, he may consult the introduction to Faust. 

The miscellaneous nature of the remainder of this and the 
following chapter, prevents us from giving a connected view 
of them. They contain the accounts of several persons 
with whom Goethe, at this period of bis University life, as- 
sociated ; and the quantity of time which he spent with 
them, makes it a problem, what he could have left for 
study. After an account of his attention to drawing and 
interesting anecdotes of the art, and of subjects connected 
with it, the most important of which are those which refer 
to Winkleman, we hear of a journey made by Goethe, to 
Dresden, for the sole purpose of seeing the gallery of 
paintings there. The most singular circumstance of this 
visit is the lodgings he took in consequence of an aversion 
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to taverns, which he professes to be constitutional, and 
even hereditary. In consequence of this aversion he took 
from a fellow student a letter of recommendation to a sort 
of philosophical cobler, very much like the one described 
in the Citizen of the World, and took up his abode with 
him. He concealed the purpose of his visit from his friends 
in Leipsic, and when he returned, they would not believe 
that he had been on a mere expedition of taste to Dresden. 
Upon occasion of having an engraver for a fellow lodger, 
Goethe turned his hand himself to the tool, and etched 
several small things, from which impressions were taken. 
But these and all his other labours were interrupted, by 
a violent and dangerous illness which threatened his life. 
His recovery was slow and tedious, his situation still pre- 
carious, and his disorder left him with a painful increasing 
tumour in the throat. In this condition, he completed his 
course at Leipsic, and returned to Frankfort 1768, nine- 
teen years old. His father was sufficiently disappointed 
at his sickly corporeal aspect, and the irregularity with 
which he had pursued the cultivation of his mind. But he 
was to be a witness of yet greater extravagances. After 
recovering from another severe fit of illness, the young 
adept applied himself diligently to Alchemy, and spent no 
little time, in connexion with a pious gentlewoman, in 
studying Paracelsus and distilling the Elixir Viffe. We 
see in Faust the traces of these studies. 

" It had always been the plan of Goethe's father, that his 
son should finish his education, and take his degree at a 
second University. A general want of complacence be- 
tween them, at the young man's backwardness in his juris- 
tical studies, and particular conflicts of opinion hastened 
his departure for Strasburg. Here it was his purpose to 
devote himself diligently to the law, that he might as soon 
as possible pass the examination. He commenced his law 
colleges, but the party of students with which he dined 
were students of medicine ; the conversation was upon 
these topicks, and the second term of his residence at 
Strasburg, he added to the legal, the chymical and anatomi- 
cal courses. His natural taste for the arts found nourish- 
ment in the famous Minster in this city, upon which some 
arcfaitectnral reflections ar^ communicated." II. p. 209. 
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In these he vindicates to the Germans the honour of the 
invention of the Gothick. Nor will we deny the gentle 
reader, whom we have left without comfort so many dull 
pages, a sketch of a curious dancing school anecdote. 
Goethe, being advised by his friends, to prepare himself 
for the winter campaign, by a regular course of Waltzing, 
attended a dancing master for this purpose. The master, 
a Frenchman, had two daughters, the eldest of our hero's 
age, who used to be present and to aid him in practising 
their father's lessons, a kindness which he repaid, by whil- 
ing away a half hour with them, in talking or reading, after 
the lesson was over. One day the elder only was present, 
who was not the one upon whom Goethe looked with the 
fondest eyes. Upon his inquiring where her sister was, he 
was informed that she was consulting a fortune-teller, with 
respect to an absent lover, and the conclusion of some con- 
versation between the elder sister and the young gentle- 
man, (who is given by the lady to understand, that nobody 
can decide her own fortune so well as he,) is, that they also 
will go in and consult the fortune-teller. The elder sister 
is soon informed, for her comfort, that she is in love, that 
she is not beloved, and that a third person stands in her 
way. A second and third trial make the matter worse and 
worse, and the poor girl bursts into tears and runs from the 
room, to the embarrassment of our hero, whose love for the 
younger prompts him to stay where he is, while compas- 
sion seems to bid him to go comfort the grieving. Ven- 
turing the third day to school again, he met only the 
younger with her father, and she danced with him with 
unusual spirit and satisfaction. On his inquiring after her 
sister, be was informed, that she had kept her bed, and, 
moreover, that she charged her sickness to the effect of his 
faithlessness upon her heart. " ' I have nothing to reproach 
myself with,' cried I ; 'I have never discovered any 
attachment to her. Nobody knows this so well as you.* 
Emilia smiled and said, < I understand you ; but if we do 
not act with prudence and resolution, we shall all three 
become embarrassed. What will you say, when I ask you 
to discontinue your attendance on my father. He says, 
already, he cannot answer it to bis conscience to take your 
money longer, without you mean to learn dancing as a pro- 
fession 5 you have learned already every thing required by 
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a young gentleman in life.' 'And you advise me, Emilia, 
to avoid your house,' replied I. 'Yes,' said she, 'though not 
on my own account — hear me. After you were gone, the 
other day, I had the cards cut for you, and each time, the 
result was more and more decisive. You were surrounded 
by all that is good and pleasant, with friends and great 
lords, and had abundance of money. The women were 
out of sight, my poor sister was the farthest off, another 
came nearer and nearer, but not to your side, for a third 
interposed. I will own to you, I understood myself 
by the second, and, after this confession, you will not 
think my advice ill-timed. I have promised my heart and 
hand to a distant friend, and, till now, I loved him beyond 
any thing : but it is possible that your presence might 
affect me more than it has hitherto done ; and what a situa- 
tion you would be in between two sisters, the one of whom 
would be made unhappy by your indifference, the other 
by your inclination, and all to no purpose, and for a short 
time. For if we had not known, already, who you are, 
and what are your expectations, the cards would have 
informed me. So farewell,' said she, and reached me her 
hand. I hesitated. ' Now,' said she, leading me to the 
door, ' that it may really be the last time that we see each 
other, take what I should not otherwise give.' She fell 
upon my neck and kissed me in the tenderest manner. At 
this moment a door flew open, and her sister burst into the 
room, in a light but decorous night-dress. ' You shall not 
alone bid him good bye,' said she. Emilia, upon this, let 
me go, and Lucinda seized me, drew me to her, and press- 
ed her dark locks to my cheek, and thus I was indeed in 
the dilemma between the two sisters, which Emilia had just 
prophecied. Lucinda let me go, and looked earnestly in 
my face, I tried to take her hand, and say something kind 
to her ; but she turned away, walked violently up and 
down the room, and threw hers^f finally upon the sopha. 
Emilia went to her, but was repulsed, and a scene ensued 
which it is distressing even now to recall, and which, though 
in reality it contained nothing theatrical, but was quite in 
character for a lively French girl, could still be done jus^ 
tice to in the repetition, only by an actress of talents and 
sensibility. She heaped her sister with a thousand re- 
proaches. • It is not the first heart in love with me, which 
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you have stolen from me,' she cried. * It was so with 
the absent one, who at last proniised himself to jou before 
my eyes ; I was obliged to see it, to bear it : nobody 
knows, but I, the floods of tears it cost me. And now you 
have taken this one from me, without letting that go : how 
many would you have at once ? I am open and good 
natiired. Gvery one thinks he knows me at once, and may 
neglect me ; you are reserved and still, and the folks think 
there are great things concealed. But there is nothing but 
a cold selfish heart, that would sacrifice any thing to itself. 
Nobody knows this, because you keep it deep hidden in 
your bosom ; and my own warm, true heart, which I wear 
as open as my face, is also as little known.' Emilia said 
nothing, but sat still by her sister, who grew warmer as she 
spoke, and at length betrayed some things, not for me to 
hear. Emilia, upon this, who tried to appease her sister, 
made me a sign behind her back, to go ; but as jealousy 
and suspicion have a thousand eyes, Liicinda appeared to 
have remarked it. She rose and hastened to me, but not 
with violence. She stood before me, and seemed to be 
thinking of something. At length she said, ' I know I have 
lost you ; I make no further claim upon you. But you 
shall not have him, sister.' Saying these words, she 
seized me by the head, fastening her hands in my curls, 
and drawing my face to her, kissed me repeatedly on the 
mouth. ♦ Now,' cried she, ' dread my curse ! Wo upon 
wo, for ever and ever, on her, who shall next touch those 
lips : — touch them again, if you dare, heaven hears ma 
BOW ; and you. Sir, quick, quick away.' " II. p. 437 — 444. 
After some passing allusions to the state of German 
poetry at this time, and a glowing description of the sub- 
ject of Klopstock's Messiah, with curious remarks upon 
Klopstock himself, we are introduced to the acquaintance 
of one of the most distinguished writers and philosophical 
theologians, which adorned Germany in the last century. 
This is Herder, then the companion of the Prince of 
Holstein-Eutin in a journey to Strasburg. But a few years 
older than Goethe, Herder had already made himself a 
great name in Germany, was regarded with great deference 
by Goethe, and appears to have had uncontrolled influence 
over his mind ; an influence which, if we judge from the 
anecdotes communicated in this volume, he occasionally 
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exerted with Bu£Scieiit ostentation of superiority. It is the 
commencement of their intercourse only, with which this 
work makes us acquainted, and the reader may be curious 
to know something further of Herder. He was invited to 
Btickeburg by the Count of Biickeburg, so famous for his 
services in the employment of the King of Portugal, 
toward the end of the seven years' war.* After he had 
been several years established there, and acquired a repu- 
tation of the first order, throughout Germany, a vacancy 
occurred in the theological faculty at Gottingen, and Herder 
was projiosed to fill it. The nomination was universally 
popular, and was sent by the regency at Hanover to Lon- 
don, for the king's approbation. This approbation is, in 
general, a mere form ; the case of Herder is the only one 
where it was not. A certain obscure individual, a German 
chaplain of the king, succeeded in convincing his Majesty 
that Herder was a pestilent heretick, and, to the consterna- 
tion of all, the nomination was rejected. Herder, mean- 
time, had resigned his place at Biickeburg, and was thus 
left in the most mortifying manner, without a station or a 
livelihood. He thus remained a year, when fortunately a 
vacancy occurred in Weimar, his friend Goethe had mean- 
time become a great man, and possessed the confidence of 
the duke, and he had the satisfaction of procuring his 

* He was a man (says Arrhenhnlz, in his history of tlie seven years' 
war) born to be a commander, of an original character, universal know- 
ledge, and skill in enginery, acknowledged throughout Europe. In his 
own dominions, he had built a singular fortress, called Wilhelmstein, 
in the midst of a lake, where he had not a foot of land to begin upon. 
Like Marshal Saxe, he was endowed by nature with great corporeal 
strength, and had accustomed himself, from his youtli, to all sorts of 
fatigue. He sprang the vyidest ditches, and made the longest journeys 
on foot. Even while commanding general, he lived as a common 
soldier, never undressed himself in the course of a siege, permitted 
his beard to grow, passed the nights in the trenches, and slept upon 
the earth. On horse-back, he swam the widest rivers, and leaped the 
highest hedges. So great was his insensibility to danger, and so great 
was his confidence in the artillerists trained by him, that in the year 
1759, upon the birth day of the king of Prussia, he gave a feast to his 
officers, and ordered his engineers, who were tiring salvos, to load with 
balls, and fire at the flag, which was waving over his tent. The kinr 
of Portugal, for his services in organizing his army, gave him the title 
of Altezza, an Order, 100,000 Crusados, and eight gold cannon, each 
weighing thirty pounds, on silver carriages. The Count had the can- 
non melted down into money. 
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friend an honourable and comfortable post. There are few 
persons, who operated more decisively on the spirit of the 
last generation in Germany, than Herder. 

But to return to the work before us. Goethe devoted 
himself to Herder, and imbibed from him the strongest 
sentiment of attachment to the German literature, which 
had hitherto filled but a diaproportioned share of his atten- 
tion and time. He received from him connected criticisms 
upon the progress of the language and the publick taste ; 
in the last years, was weaned by him, and somewhat rudely, 
of many of his former favourite opinions and prepossessions, 
and from this time, perhaps, may be dated the commence- 
ment of that course, which Goethe has pursued, till he has 
lived to find himself exalted far above his celebrated mas- 
ter, and quoted not only as the perfection of the actual 
German literature, but as the beau ideal of the possible. 
Among the other subjects, however, to which Herder call- 
ed his friend's attention, was that of English literature. 
6wift was his favourite, though there is little similarity in 
their manner. Next to Swift, Herder appears to have been 
fond of Goldsmith, and much is said, in this part of the 
work which we are reviewing, of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
which Herder introduced to their acquaintance. They 
read it in a German translation, and Goethe pronounces it 
one of the best novels ever written. The value of the 
translation we do not know ; few books can suffer more 
than this, in an ordinary one ; and it is evident that Goethe 
has mistaken the tone of the work. It seems to have 
escaped him, that almost every personage in it, that is not 
kicked, is ridiculous ; and that it is Goldsmith's object to 
paint nature as it is, and not to write an elegant fiction. 
Natural, alas, it is to the life ; but the Vicar, his wife, and 
bis children have nothing but a negative innocence to com* 
pensate for weakness, for imprudence, and want of every 
species of elevation of character. The Vicar, so far from 
being a model of a country minister, has no single quality 
requisite to direct his piety and benevolence in their opera* 
tion on others ; the wife is a very weak and silly woman, 
and the daughters have none of that dignity which renders 
female innocence and beauty respectable. All this is 
copied from nature ; and that the Vicar of Wakefield is 
read more than any other novel is the proof; bat it is any 
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thing rather than a model proposed for imitation in life, and 
no person, perhaps, reads this inimitable book, without wish- 
ing that the author could have found the materials for 
another, in which he should have given more manliness to 
the virtues of one sex, and more dignity and delicacy to 
those of the other. Could the good-natured, but perpetual, 
and finally disheartening irony of Goldsmith, have been com- 
bined with the more cheerful philosophy of Miss Edge- 
worth ; could we have exchanged Olivia or Sophia simmer- 
ing a wash against Sunday ; for Simple Susan, preparing 
her mother's marigold-broth, we protest, we think virtue 
would have gained more than nature would have lost. So 
powerful was the effect of the Vicar of Wakefield on the 
mind of Goethe, that he made an effort, in conjunction with 
a fellow student at Strasburg, to witness something like it 
in real life. His friend, accordingly, carried him to the 
house of a country pastor, in the neighbourhood of Stras- 
biirgh, in a beautiful village on the banks of the Rhine. 
The family consisted of the minister, his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son, who are represented the counterparts of the 
Vicar, and his spouse, Olivia, Sophia, and Moses. The 
account of their introduction, and of the progress of 
Goethe's acquaintance, with the chronicle of what follows, 
as the natural consequence; his love for the Sophia, who hap- 
pened to be named Frederica ; are very pleasant, and would 
doubtless edify the gentle reader. The shudder with 
which he undertook the painful office of saluting bis beloved, 
for the first time after the memorable curse of bis dancing 
master's daughter, upon occasion of a game of forfeits, is 
particularly worthy of notice. It may be conceived, that 
with gradual practice, his nature revolted less and less, and 
in the sequel of their attachment he so far conquered his 
superstitious feelings, as to fulfil this office upon every 
becoming occasion, with all due propriety. The real 
goodness of character, propriety of behaviour, cheerfulness 
and sense of Frederica, abstract a little from the poetical 
justice of his deliberately and consciously pursuing aa 
attachment, and vowing an eternal fidelity to her, to which 
his graduation was to put a period. This soon took place; 
he wrote a dissertation on the right of the state to establish 
a church, defended his Thesis, obtained a degree, and took 
fkrewell of Frederica, of which the form and maouer were 
Vol. IV. No, 11. 32 
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as follows : — " In all this conflict and distraction, I could 
not forbear to see Frederica once mor.e. These were 
painful days ; the memory of them has not yet left me. 
As I reached her my hand once more from my horse, the 
tears stood in her eyes, and my own heart failed me. I 
rode away upon the footpath toward Drusenheim, and was 
there surprised by the most singular forebodings. I saw, 
in the mind's eye, myself riding to meet me, and in a 
dress I had never worn, gray and gold. I roused myself 
from the reverie, and the form was gone. It is remarkable, 
that eight years afterwards, in the dress which I saw in 
vision, and worn then not from choice, but accident, I 
actually found myself on this very path, coming to make a 
visit to Frederica." III. p. 12r— 128. 

After he returned to Frankfort, he tells us, that her 
answer to a letter he had written, to bid her farewell, broke 
his heart ; and that according to his regular custom, he 
sought relief in poetry. "I continued my established 
poetical confessional, that I might, by this self-tormenting 
penance, gain a title to an inward absolution." The two 
Marys in Gcetz of Berlichingen and Clavigo, and the two 
indifferent personages, their lovers, may be considered as 
the result of these penitent meditations. 

"But injuries and diseases are easily gotten over in 
youth, because a healthy system of organick life can stand 
surety for the sick one, and afford it time to recover. I 
experienced, too, upon various occasions, the benefit of 
bodily exercise, and was aroused thereby to a new enjoy- 
ment of life. I took to riding, in preference to the loung- 
ing, melancholy, oppressive, and, at the same time, tedious 
and profitless wandering on foot, which I had, as related, 
pursued. My companions led me to resume fencing, and, 
above all, a new world opened upon me, at the commence- 
ment of winter, upon my resolving to take up skating, what 
I had hitherto never attempted, and in which, by practice, 
reflection, and perseverance, I proceeded in a short time, 
as far as is necessary to partake of the enjoyment, without 
affecting a display of skill. For this new and cheerful 
exercise, we were indebted to Klopstock, and his enthusi- 
asm for this happy species of motion, of which our private 
accounts confirmed the testimony of his odes. I remem- 
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ber, with perfect distinctness, that I sprang out of bed one 
frosty morning, and repeated the lines : — 

" Gay in the sense of health, far down 
Have I, with gliding steel, my white path cut 
Along the crystal covering, by the shore. 
How winter's dawning day with softness gilds 
The lake, where night has strowed her brilliant frost 
Like little twinkling stars.'*' 

" My resolution, till now hesitating and wavering, was 
taken, and I flew to a spot where so old a beginner could, 
with most propriety, make his commencement. And, in 
truth, this demonstration of strength deserves all that Klop- 
stock has said of it ; it brings us in contact with the briskest 
season of life ; calls upon the youth to enjoy his agility to 
the full, and seems calculated to repulse only a rusty age. 
We indulged immoderately in it. We were not satisfied 
with passing a fine sunshiny day, in this manner, upon the 
ice ; we continued our exercise till late at night. For, 
whereas, other exertions fatigue the body, this gives it 
constantly new elasticity. The full moon shining forth 
from the clouds, at midnight, over the wide frozen mea- 
dows ; the night-wind whistling against us, in our career ; 
the thunder of the ice sinking with the retiring water ; the 
singular echo of our own motions, recalled, most perfectly, 
the scenes in Ossian. We repeated, by turns, in a half- 
singing declamation, an ode of Klopstock; and, as we 
glided toward each other in the dusk, the honest praise of 
the inventor of our joys resounded from every tongue. 

" With praise undying shall not he be crowned 
Of healthy joys the inventor, such as not 
The fiery steed's career could ever give, 
Nor noble cricket ?" III. p. 182—186. 

As we have hitherto passed over much, not only of 
interest for itself, but almost necessary to afford a proper 
connexion to the sketches and extracts we have made, so 

* Passages from tffo odes of Klopstock, one of which is entitled 

skating. 
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must we now have respect to our limits, and hasten to the 
last subject, to which we shall venture to ask the reader's 
attention. A succinct history of the Imperial Court of 
Judicature, from its foundation in Germany, to the time of 
the Emperour Joseph II, who instituted an inquiry into its 
present state, and the ajjiises which had crept into it, is 
followed by an account of vGoethe's visit to Wezlar (where 
the sessions of the commission, appointed by the Emperour 
for this purpose, were holden) to witness their proceedings. 
"Among the young men attached to the legation, was one 
whom we used to call the bridegroom.* He was remark- 
able for his calm, even deportment, the clearness of his 
views, his precision of action and speech. His cheerful 
activity, and his persevering diligence, recommended him 
to bis auperiours, in such a degree, that he was promised a 
speedy promotion. Justified by this, he engaged himself 
to a lady, perfectly adapted to his character and wishes. 
After the death of her mother, she exhibited such activity 
at the head of a numerous family of children, younger than 
herself; had so sustained her father in his solitary state, 
that a future partner might hope the same for himself and 
his ofFspring, and look forward to real domestick bliss. 
Every body allowed, that even without any such interested 
reference as this, she was a most desirable person. She 
was one of those, who, if they do not inspire a violent 
passion, are formed, notwithstanding, to excite a universal 
complacency. A light fine figure, a pure healthy consti- 
tution, with the cheerfulness and activity thence resulting, 
a prompt discharge of the duty of the day ; all this united 
in her. I always found pleasure in the contemplation of 
qualities like these, and sought opportunities of associating 
with those who possessed them ; and if I could not always 
render them, real services, yet I was better contented to 
partake with them, than with others, those innocent plea- 
sures which youth has always at hand, and which require 
little eiTort or cost. As it is also certain that women dress 
for each other's sake, and spare no pains to carry dress to 
its perfection among each other, I was ever fond of those, 
who, in simple neatness, afford the friend or the lover, the 

* Young persons engaged to be married to each other are called, in 
German, bridegroom aad bride. 
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silent assurance that it is done for his sake, and that it may 
so be continued a whole life, without effort or ceremony. 
Such persons are not engrossed with themselves, they 
have time to contemplate the world around them, calmness 
enough to regulate themselves according to it, and to keep 
even with it. They are prudent and intelligent, without 
laboriously seeking to be, and need for the formation of 
their character but few books. Such was the bride. The 
bridegroom, according to his honest confiding notions, 
made every one, whom he valued, acquainted with her ; 
and as he himself was occupied the greatest part of the 
time, in the duties of his oflSce, he was pleased, if his Pro- 
mised, after the domestick cares of the day, had an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining herself, and enjoying a walk or party 
with her friends of either sex. Charlotte, for so I suppose 
we must call her, was without pretensions, in a twofold 
sense. First, by nature she was rather formed for general 
good will, than particular passion ; and then she had 
already destined herself to a man, who, worthy of her, 
already avowed himself prepared to unite his fortune with 
her'a for life. The happiest air breathed around her. 
Yes, if it is pleasant to see parents devoting an uninterrupt- 
ed attention to their children, there is something still more 
beautiful in seeing it done by a child to younger children. 
The new comer, [himself] free from all ties, was at ease in 
the presence of a girl, who, already promised to another, 
would see nothing marked in the most particular attentions, 
and, of course, be so much the more gratiGed with them. 
He accordingly let the thing take its course, but was soon 
so entangled and enchained, and at the same time treated 
by the young couple with such confidence and kindness, 
that he no longer knew himself. He became idle and 
visionary, because the presence of no one satisfied him, and 
he found that which he needed in the society of a friend, 
who, while she lived for the whole year, seemed only to 
live for the moment. She was pleased to have him attend 
her. Soon he became unable to dispense with being with 
her, for it was she who kept him in countenance with the 
world, as it passed ; and they were soon, in every part of 
an extensive establishment, in the field and the meadow, the 
orchard and the garden, inseparable companions. Did the 
bridegroom's engagement permit him, he bore his part in 
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these recreations; they had all three accustomed them- 
selves to each other, without being aware of it ; and they 
did not know how it had come to pass, that they had found 
themselves indispensable each to the other. And thus 
they passed their life, one whole fine summer, a genuine 
German Idyl, of which a fertile country was the prose, and 
a pure attachment the poetry. Wandering through ripened 
corn-fields, they enjoyed the dewy mornings ; and the 
song of the lark and the note of the quail were delightful 
sounds. The warm hours followed ; heavy thunderstorms 
occurred ; they clung more and more to each other, and 
many a little family trouble was reconciled, by the con- 
stancy of their love. And so followed one day upon ano- 
ther, and each seemed a holiday : the whole calendar must 
have been printed in red. He will understand me, who 
remembers what is prophecied of the hapless-happy friend 
of the new Heloise. ' He will sit at his mistress' feet break- 
ing hemp, and will wish so to break hemp to-day, to-morrow, 
the day after, and for ever.' I can only say a word, now, 
of a young man, whose name will be but too often mention- 
ed in the sequel. I mean Jerusalem, the son of the theo- 
logian, so distinguished at once for the freedom and the 
tenderness of his sentiments. He was also attached to the 
commission : his person was pleasing, of the middle size, 
well formed, rather a round than a lengthened face ; soft 
tranquil features, blue eyes, attractive, if not speaking, and 
what else may be imagined in a fair and handsome youth. 
His dress was that introduced in lower Saxony, in imita- 
tion of the English, a blue frock, yellow waistcoat, and 
pantaloons and boots. The author never visited him, never 
was visited by him, but met him often at a common friend's. 
The manner of the young man was moderate but kind. 
His tastes were very various ; he was particularly pleased 
with the drawings and sketches in which he had caught the 
still character of a solitary country. He took little or no 
interest in our amusements ; lived for himself and his reflec- 
tions. The talk was of a decisive attachment to the wife 
of a friend. They were never seen togethei'. Little in 
general was known of him, but that he employed himself in 
the study of the English literature : and, as the son of a 
man in good circumstances, he was not obliged to devote 
himself anxiously to business, nor to make great exertions 
for a speedy appointment." HI. p. 231 — 238. 
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The reader will have noticed here some of fhe elements 
of that wonderful book, The Sorrows of Young Werther. 
In the sequel of the work before us, we are made more 
particularly acquainted with the circumstances of its com- 
position. After a very characteristick description of the 
sources and workings of those conflicts of the soul, which, 
in the earlier years of life are sometimes felt, and lead to 
desperate results, we have a calm disquisition on the nature 
and means of suicide. "As I reflected on these means, 
and looked round in history, I found, among all those who 
had destroyed themselves, no one who had done it with 
such magnanimity and freedom of spirit, as the Emperour 
Otho. This prince, certainly in his military affairs in a 
bad situation, but by no means in a desperate one, came to 
the conclusion, for the advantage of the empire, which 
already was in some measure his property, and to spare so 
many thousands, to quit the world. He attends a cheerful 
supper with his friends, and the next morning he is found, 
pierced, by his own hand, with a sharp dagger to the heart. 
This alone seemed to me worthy of imitation ; and I was 
convinced, that no man had a right to leave the world, who 
could not make up his mind to do it like Otho. By this 
conviction I saved myself, not only from the purpose of 
committing suicide, but from my notion in its favour, which 
had crept in upon me as described. Among a considera- 
ble collection of weapons, which I had, I possessed a fine 
nicely ground dagger. This I took regularly every night 
to my bed side, and, before I put out my light, I tried 
whether I could make up my mind to push the point a few 
inches info my bosom. As I found I could not, I began 
to ridicule myself ; laughed off my gloomy whims, and 
resolved to live. But to do this with comfort, I found it 
necessary to produce some work of imagination, where all 
that I had felt, thought, and fancied on this mighty point, 
should find utterance. I gathered the materials, which had 
already been working together in my mind for two or three 
years ; I realized all the cases, which had made the liveliest 
and deepest impression on me, but could give them no 
form ; I wanted an event, a plot, in which to incorporate 
them. All at once I heard of Jerusalem's death, and, after 
the first general reports, a most particular and circum- 
stantial account of the event : and in this moment the plan 
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of Werlher was invented. The whole united itself from 
all sides, and became a solid mass, as the water in a vessel 
jiiSt on the point of freezing, is changed by the slightest 
agitation into ice." III. p. 336 — 338. 

Upon this follows a description of his own connexion 
in a family and circle of friends, where he was embarrassed 
with discovering a mutual attachment between himself and 
the new married wife, whom he had familiarly known 
before her marriage. This wrought upon his imagination 
again, and touched with the not gentle fingers of experi- 
ence, the last springs of invention. 

" The death of Jerusalem, occasioned by a passion for 
the wife of his friend, aroused me from this dream, and as 
I had before my eyes, not only what had happened in 
common to him and to me, but the similarity, at this very 
moment, of our situations, I was thrown into the most vio- 
lent agitation. It could not be otherwise, than that I should 
breathe into the work, I then undertook, all that glow which 
removes the distinction between the tictitious and the real. 
In addition to this, I completely isolated myself; I forbade 
the visits of my friends, and internally dismissed every 
thought, which did not bear upon this point. On the other 
hand, I brought every thing together in my mind which 
had any relation to it, and recalled the immediate occur- 
rences of my own recent experience, of which I had not 
yet made any use. Under these circumstances, and with 
this mental preparation, I wrote Werther in four weeks, 
without having had any plan of the whole, or ever having 
previously sketched any one part on paper." III. p. 348. 

Discouraged by the less enthusiasiick reception of Goertz 
of Berlichingen, his first work already published, Goethe 
too hastily allowed himself to be affected by the want of 
interest discovered by a friend, to whom he read this 
memorable manuscript, and was on the point of destroy- 
ing or altering it. His friend owned the next day to 
him, that private circumstances, which had occupied his 
mind during the reading, had prevented his hearing a 
word — begged to see it — was in ecstasies of approbation — 
and it was published immediately. The sensation it ex- 
cited was, as Goethe says in the work before us, " great ; 
aye, prodigious." Not only among lovesick maids, not 
only among desponding swains, who dressed themselves in 
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blue coats and yellow pantaloons, and shot themselvesi of 
which the instances were actually notorious ; but the reading 
and judging world, the world of taste, was equally aroused 
by this magick production of the unknown youthful author* 
It is said by a very judicious critick, in the Leipzig Journal 
of the Liberal Arts, that "Klopstock was brought into 
notice, by being mentioned by Charlotte in the thunder- 
storm, and Leasing, because Emilia Galotti was found on 
the table of Werther." As to what regards the history, 
we have been told, that the lady mentioned under the nam6 
of Charlotte above, and who doubtless suggested some cir- 
cumstances of the character, is now living in Hanover, no 
longer beautiful or young, but the mother of many fine 
children. One more extract relative to this book, must be 
the last which we venture to offer our readers* 

" Prepared against all which could be objected td Wer- 
ther [he alludes here particularly to an absurd satire, called 
' the Joys of Young Werther,' which appeared shortly 
after the Sorrows] I was by no me^ns troubled with excep-" 
tions like this ; but I had not anticipated the insupportable 
torment, to which I was destined from sympathizing bene^ 
volent souls, who, instead of making me a compliment upon 
the book as they found it, would, one and all, take it as 
great favour, to be informed precisely how much was true 1 
Whereupon I was incensed, and expressed myself for the 
most part, not very civilly. For, in order to answer this 
question, I must take my work, on which I had thought so 
long for the sake of giving it many elements of a poetical 
uniTy, and disjoint it again, destroy its form, and thereby, 
if not annihilate the materials themselves, at least scatter 
and dissipate them. 

" I was well aware, upon occasion of this work, what a 
privilege that artist enjoyed, to whom an opportunity was 
granted of studying out a Venus, from several beauties, and 
I took leave myself to form my Charlotte out of various 
pretty children, though the leading traits were taken from 
the dearest. The inquisitive world, therefore, was able to 
trace resemblances to several persons, and the ladies them- 
selves were not entirely indifferent as to which was the 
one. This multiplicity of Charlottes proved a great afflic- 
tion to me ; for, every man who met me, would fain know 
where the genuine was to be found. I tried to get clear, like 

Vol. IV Noll, 33 
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Nathan [in Lessing's Nathan the Wise] with the three rings, 
a mode which may suit superiour beings, but with which 
neither the believing nor reading publick will put up. I 
fondly hoped to be relieved, in the progress of time, from 
these distressing inquiries, but they have pursued me 
through life. I tried to escape, upon my travels, by jour- 
neying incognito, but this resource has been frustrated, 
and thus the author of this little work, whatever evil 
he may have caused, has been abundantly, yea, supera- 
bundantly punished, by these overwhelming importunities." 
III. p. 358. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Werther, without 
speaking of the form in which it is known to the English 
reader. We think there are two English translations. 
The one which we have seen, besides the omission of 
whole letters and parts of letters, is a miserable catch-penny 
circulating library production, apparently made from the 
French. Nothing of the genuine Werther is to be seen in 
it, but what was proof against the ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and inferiority to the subject, which mark the trans- 
lation. It is true, this is too often the fate of works of 
taste ; and Richardson's Clarissa is as stiff in the German 
translation made of it, by the celebrated Michaelis, as Wer- 
ther is bold in the current English version. Whether a 
better one is to be expected from England, whose produc- 
tions, good and bad, are reprinted in America with such 
exemplary diligence, we cannot say. Some of our readers 
have been gratified with the sight of a manuscript transla- 
tion made at home, which is worthy of the inimitable 
original. But we must be thinking of a close. We can- 
not, therefore, give an account of the curious interview of 
Lavater and Gcethe, nor present our readers with the 
anecdotes of this very original man. It is these which, 
with the visit of (he duke of Weimar, with his family, to 
Frankfort, who, like all Germany, would gralify his curio- 
sity, by seeing the author of Werther, that form the most 
considerable remaining contents of this third, and, as yet, 
last volume. Werther was published at the age of twenty- 
five years ; at what age Goethe accepted the invitations of 
the duke of Saxe (Weimar) with whom, in his travels in 
Italy, and ever since at his residence at the Athens of 
Germany, he has been connected, we are unable to say. 
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A fourth volume of these memoirs is expected soon, and in 
the manner in which they are written, it is not easy to say, 
what will be their limit. 

We cannot but make a general remark or two, upon the 
specimen afforded of them in the volumes, which we have 
laid before the reader. It were presumption for foreigners 
like ourselves, to offer a criticism on their style : else we 
would speak of its matchless elegance and ease, its occa- 
sional naivete, constant grace and uniform freedom from 
affectation. Would one see a pure model of the Ger- 
man language, in its best form, it is to be sought in these 
voiumes. We cannot, however, speak so decisively of the 
manner, in which the book is made up. The interest, felt 
in a man like Goethe, extends, it is true, wide around, from 
himself, to many persons and things, else indifferent, with 
which he is connected. But we have not been able to sup- 
press the feeling, that not a little is detailed with faithful 
minuteness, especially in the first volume, over which the 
eye of the reader, if he does not happen, like ourselves, to 
be a conscientious reviewer, will lightly pass ; and a good 
deal, upon which the attention must languish, and from 
which " memory will return without a trophy." Persons 
are introduced, not otherwise known, and when known, of 
no great request, and whose interference, instead of form- 
ing the necessary connexions between parts really of great 
interest, fatigues the curiosity of the reader. This might, 
« priori, be inferred, from finding three volumes of 500 
pages each, occupied with the first twenty-six years of his 
life, and, notwithstanding it is as an author, that the world 
is interested in him, involving an account of his two first 
productions only. With this qualification, however, these 
volumes are, and the succeeding ones, if composed in the 
same manner, still more will be a rich repository of the lite- 
rary history of his age, by the man who wears its crown. 
The anecdotes of Gellert, of Elopstock, of Leasing, of 
Wieland, of Herder, and Lavater are numerous, in the pre- 
sent volumes^ and the literary progress of the age passes in 
regular and constant review. One sees by what degrees 
and of what elements it was formed. That which one least 
sees, or rather least can comprehend, is the mystery of the 
man, who describes it all, and constituted so great part* 
As respects Goethe himself, though it was his design to 
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give an account of the development and progress of his 
genius, and the formation of his literary character, and 
though we see the immediate events, that wrought upon 
him, yet no satisfactory explanation can be made, but that 
of assuming the original inspiration of Genius. One sees 
not how, from the somewhat vulgar associations of his ear- 
lier youth, and from the very moderate refinement of al- 
most all of them, as far as these volumes carry us, he learn- 
ed that exquisite feminine delicacy which we see in his 
Tasso, nor does one know how, in his very miscellaneous 
education, his capricious and irregular habits, and his im- 
moderate mixture in society, he found an opportunity to 
make himself one of the distinguished learned men, of the 
most learned age. As for his style, it is of course original, 
and though since his cominencemeut, others have written 
German well, Werther was as remarkable for its rhetorical 
purity as its moral power. 

As there is more or less practical philosophy, in all bio- 
graphical compositions, there is very much to be traced, 
by the understanding reader, in the present. There are 
not a few instances of that conflict, known also to the fa- 
thers, of the spirit with the flesh, the inner with the outer 
man, of the freedom of the will with the necessity of na- 
ture, the pleasure of the individual with the conventions of 
society, of the emergency of the case with the despotism of 
the rule. It is this, which while it makes the interest of 
life, makes the difficulty of living. It is a struggle indeed 
between unequal powers, between the man who is a con- 
scious moral person, and nature, or events, or bodies of 
men, which either want personality or unity ; and hence the 
man, after fearful and desolating war, sometimes rises on 
the ruins of all the necessities of nature and ail the pre- 
scriptions of society. But what these want in personality, 
they possess in number, in recurrency, in invulnerability. 
The spirit of man, an agent indeed of curious power, and 
boundless resource, but trembling with sensibilities, tender 
and irritable, goes out against the inexorable conditions of 
destiny, the lifeless forces of nature, or the ferocious cruelr 
iy of the multitude ; and long before the hands ai'e weary, 
or the invention exhausted, the heart may be broken iu 
the warfare. Of this contest, something may be seen in 
tj}^ volumes before us. It is Jrucj that it is precisely upon 
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this point, that the mixture of " Fiction and Fact," in what- 
ever sense it be understood, will most directly operate and 
be most likely to mislead us. It is this very conflict from 
which the elements of poetry are drawn, and the thin veil, 
which separates the actual from the imaginary, may be 
wafted aside before the author or the reader are aware of 
the confusion. This however is, in point of practice, a 
matter of little moment. It hath been found that experi- 
ence is the only teacher here, and that the lessons of ex- 
perience itself are hard to learn, and light to be forgotten. 
The observation we make of others passes through the 
mind as the unreal images pass over the glass ; and we soon 
learn to bear the sorrows of others, with christian resigna- 
tion, to rejoice, with becoming moderation, in their prosperi- 
ty, and a little whisper breathes to us, from the bottom of 
our hearts, that we are an exception from the sway of the 
circumstances, which are sweeping all around us before 
them. There is suffering enough, but no selfishness in 
this ; and the heart indeed generally connects itself with 
fewer or more congenial beings. If, like most friendships, 
this connexion is one of moderate complacency, arising 
from the mutual perception of pleasing qualities, and the 
mutual interchange of kind ofl[ices, so far from furnishing 
effective alliance of several, in the warfare, which all 
wage, it is the very point, upon which the first attack is 
often made, and the first sorrows felt. If it is that myste- 
rious and total sympathy of soul with soul, and heart with 
heart, which sometimes exists, but is oftener imagined, 
then, indeed, our army against the foe is strengthened, but 
in equal proportion, the measure of our vulnerability in- 
creased. 

In returning from these reflections to the work, which sug- 
gested them, and to the great man, who forms its subject, 
we shall rejoice if we have succeeded in increasing the 
interest our readers feel in him. Gcethe is as yet but in- 
adequately known to us, by the translation of Werther and 
the work of Madame de Sfael ; but it is an injustice to our- 
selves to indulge such an ignorance of the literature and 
the men, which are working upon the condition of the hu- 
man mind with such powerful engines. One could wish 
that such works, as that before us, might be read in Ameri- 
ca, were it only to cross the race of F-nglish and French 
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literature, which has been propagated so long among us, 
that it is in danger of running out. Were we called upon 
to say which is the master-piece of Goethe, we should, with 
some hesitation, pronounce it to be Faust, that alien from 
the empire of criticism. This work is already known to 
our readers, from the account of Madame de Stael, inade- 
quate as a judgment, formed upon French models is, to de- 
cide upon a production like the one in question. As for 
the specimens of the work itself, as they appear in the 
English translation of Madame de Stael's Germany, our 
readers would suspect us of exaggerating, were we to say 
how far they are below being even a shadow of a shade. 
In the first place, the French language is as inadequate to 
render the German of Faust, as that dialect of our Indians 
was to render the Bible, in which no word was found to render 
lattice, in the story of Sisera, but that which signifies iJeJ- 
pot. Madame de Stael, feeling this, has attempted nothing 
more than an imitation ; and it is a job translation of this 
French imitation, which is all the English reader has of 
Faust. As for the piece itself, considered as a poetical 
work, we do not know that it is of unexampled excellence, 
and it is far from being free from much, which must needs 
be called stuff. But there are flights and touches, we think, 
of which it would not be easy to find a parallel, since 
Shakspeare. And the introduction of the Easter hymn, as 
a chorus, in the moment when Faust would swallow the 
laudanum, seems to us not only a most admirable dramatick 
invention, but a flight of poetry of the truest sublimity, 
and an application of religion to life, of the most touching* 
kind. One has only to imagine the situation of a desperate 
man, wearied of life, and lifting the fatal cup to his lips ; 
in the darkness of midnight, before the morn of Easter : 
in the moment of his destruction, the chime of bells and 
chaunting choir of the neighbouring church are heard, and 
the poison drbps from his hand, beneath the heavenly ac- 
cents that reach him from the chorus of angels, " Christ is 



